





Letters from Members 


Favorable Comment 


This annual trip of representatives of our 
publication has created such favorable com- 
ment that this year the local Rotary Club 
is paying the expenses of two of our dele- 
gates. Upon their return, these two will 
give a report of their trip at the weekly 
meeting of the club—M.W., N.]. 

An excellent idea for other staffs to 
probe —Ed. 


Profited 


I thank you for your letter giving us per- 
mission to enter our paper after the dead- 
line. We have tried to improve it from the 
suggestions given us last year. We feel that 
we have profited from last year’s judging 
and hope it rates higher than it did in 1952. 
—M._.B., Ala. 


Features 
We have had in our files for the past 


three years an excellent article on writing 
the feature page. I believe it appeared in 
The School Press Review. We have found 
it very interesting and helpful but some 
member of the staff who has used it mis- 
placed or lost it. Could you locate it for 
us?—M.M., Wash. 


rect? 


In the January, 1950 issue was an ar- 


ticle, “Writing Special Features” by 
Frances Humphreville and in the Decem- 
ber issue of the same year was another, 
“You've a Date with a Feature” by 
Blanche Slaybaugh. We are always glad 
to supply missing copies as long as the 
supply lasts —Ed. 
ee 


Pooling of Ideas 


We sincerely appreciate your invitation to 
attend the 29th Annual Convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association at 
Columbia University. Since we recognize 
the value of the combined knowledge which 
is to be gained by such a pooling of ideas, 
we wish to send two delegates.—P.S., N.J. 

RAF Fs 


Information 


Thank you for your information on CSPA 
—its aims, scope, and services. There seems 
to be a discrepancy, however, in some of 
your information and material in the text 
we use in journalism class. Headlines and 


By-Lines by William N. Otto and Nat S. 
Finney (Harcourt, 1947) states on page 322 


that CSPA was founded in 1922. Your in- 


formation sheet says 1925. Which is cor- 


Also, do you have a large picture 


of the CSPA emblem such as you use on a 


masthead? I do not intend to use it because 


we are not members but I would like to 
show it to my journalism class—M.F., N.D. 


The year 1925 is correct. For a year 
or two prior to that date, the editors of 
some private schools in northern New Jer- 
sey had been invited to a conference at 
the University. This was an informal ar- 
rangement and hardly more than a dozen 
schools were represented. One of those 
who attended the 1924 meeting was the 
present Director of the CSPA. He had 
just come to the University as a student 
at Teachers College after five years of 
teaching and school press work in Massa- 
chusetts. He was asked to help plan the 
next gathering and outlined an organiza- 
tion which became the CSPA. Work 


started after a luncheon meeting with 


four members of the University staff that 


autumn. 


out to all schools east of the Mississippi 
in December, 1924, and the first Conven- 
There 
has been no interruption of CSPA ac- 
tivities since that time except for the 1945 


tion was held in March, 1925. 


Convention which was suspended by di- 
rection of the Office of Defense Trans- 
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The first announcement went 


The Cover - - 


The publications divider picture used a 
the cover plate for this Review was selected 
from The Karux for 1952, the medalis 
yearbook of The Mercersburg Academy, a 
private school for boys in Mercersburg, Pa 
This divider picture has a direct bearing, a 
it should, on the theme of the yearbook. 


This theme, a school where boys leam 
how to be good, how to be true, how to hk 
men, was chosen by the yearbook staff earl 
in the Spring of 1951 and was written origi 
nally by the present headmaster of Mer 
cersburg for a bronze tablet now hanging 
inside the entrance of a new, attractive, and 
much-used classroom building which 5 
named in honor of the founder and fir 
headmaster of Mercersburg Academy. 


The divider pages, seven of them, in this 
annual depict outstanding Méercersbuy 
boys to represent various phases of th 
school’s activities. In this publication ¢ 
vider used as the cover of this magazin 
are two boys active in publication work » 
well as being school leaders in other affain 
Such boys typify the theme in that the 
represent good, true men of Mercersburg 
The one standing is Robert Lewis from Ip 
diana, Penna., and the one seated is King 
Both o 


Wright from Scranton, Penna. 


them are now in college. 


All the divider pictures in this 1952 yea 
book, and scores of other pictures as wel, 
were taken by Gary Whitfield from Wir 
chester, Va., a 1952 graduate of Mercets 
burg now at Washington and Lee Univer 
sity. A talented, amateur photographer 
with willingness to learn as well as mak 
various suggestions to the staff and its a 
viser, he photographed, developed, ani 
printed in enlarged form all the many fie 
pictorial contributions he made to this mos 
attractive of yearbooks. 

For more than a dozen years now tk 
Mercersburg yearbook, The Karux, has bee 
a medalist winner in the annual yearbot 
competitions conducted by the Columbi 
Scholastic Press Association. The facil 
adviser to this publication is Mr. Roberth 
Black, an alumnus of Mercersburg Aat 
emy. A speaker at the CSPA yearbo 
conferences, he contributed an artich 
“Medalist Yearbook Adviser Lists 10 I 
gredients of Good Copy,” to the Janual 
1953, issue of The Advisers Bulletin, apt 
lication put out by the Columbia Scholast 


Press Advisers Association. 
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Pep It Up! 
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OW CAN you pep up your school 
newspaper or magazine? How can 


you make reading it “a must” for 


Boa 7 3 =a = 





every student in school. 





Here are some suggestions: 





a 


Your job as a newspaper editor is to sell 





your school to your student body, to stu- 





dents’ parents, and to the members of the 





community in general. Every story in your 





paper will give some picture of your school 





—whether good or bad. Keep firmly in 





mind that names make news but avoid gos- 





sip and purely social items with no signifi- 
cance. 
citing stories which tell the true picture of 
your student body and your school. 





You can name names and write ex- 
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T THE BEGINNING of the school 
year, publish a series of short, snappy 
articles on the topic “Know Your School.” 
Call your series “This Is Central” or some- 
thing intriguing. The purpose of the series 





2. 










= 


is to help new students to become acquainted 
with your school, with the faculty, with fa- 





= 
s 





cilities and equipment, and special help that 
your school has to offer. 






Is your school over 100 years old? Was 
it originally a log cabin? Why is the gym 
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;atB called Dillingham Gymnasium? Why is the 
aif auditorium called Ginn Auditorium? Who 
fmf bought the pictures and statues in the hall- 
mot] ways? Are there any curious stories about 
them? Who bought the marble drinking 
te fountain? 
et Who are some of the outstanding teach- 
bok at school? Authors? Lecturers? World 
ai travelers? Leaders in community life? 
cal Which teachers went to this school as high 
, school students? How many teachers have 
S master’s degrees? (Never be personal about 
teachers; you’re not a Walter Winchell re- 
tot porting which lady teacher was seen at the 
~ movies with which man teacher.) 
: What’s the school mascot? How did the 
ME school happen to choose the cheer that it 
fe did? The school song? Who is your big- 
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By WILLIAM FAVEL, Feature Department, Scholastic Magazines 


What is “special” about the school li- 
brary? What is the purpose of the voca- 
tional office? What other special offices are 
there? What for? What scholarship funds 
does the school have? What part-time jobs 
are there in the school cafeteria, office, labs, 
etc.? What is the furnace room like? 

Who are some of the outstanding grad- 
uates of your school? What do they do for 
a living? If they had their school days to 
live over, how would they be different? 


O YOU have a movie review column? 

A radio-TV column? Do you pub- 
lish a check list of good movies to see? Of 
outstanding radio and television programs? 
Have you ever written a special feature on 
radio variety shows? News shows? Dra- 
matic shows? Did you ever send a reporter 
to a local radio or TV station to write up 
such a visit? 

Do you have a book and magazine column 
in which able student contributors review ex- 
citing new books and discuss outstanding 
stories and articles in current magazines? 
Do you review popular and classical record- 
ings? 

Do you have a “Boy dates Girl” type of 
column, offering advice on dating problems, 
social behavior, party planning, good groom- 
ing, etc.? Do you interview students on 
intriguing questions such as: Do you believe 
in going steady? Is it true that teen-agers 
tend to be scatterbrained? Why are grown- 
ups suspicious of today’s teen-agers? Is “live 
and be merry” the best teen-age policy for 
these times? Are teen-agers the reckless 
drivers that some people say they are? The 
answers to such questions make exciting fea- 
ture stories. 


Y OUR READERS are intensely inter- 
ested in the business world and in 
advanced educations. 

Why not interview students about their 


part-time and summer jobs and publish their 
answers? Publish short, informal articles on 





life in the Armed Forces for both boys and 
girls—the Navy, Army, Air Force, Marines. 
Also the Coast Guard and Maritime Serv- 
ice. Girls are eager to know about the 
women’s branches of the services. (Ask the 
local recruiting officers for free pamphlets 
and information.) 

Visit local schools—business schools and 
colleges, radio-TV schools, schools for bar- 
bers and beauticians, other schools and local 
colleges. Interview graduates from your 
school now attending these advanced schools. 
Write a series of short articles about these 
schools. 

Also write articles on how to get a work 
permit, an explanation of how the With- 
holding Tax affects student workers, how 
to get a Social Security Number and what 
Social Security is. 

Interview former students with interest- 
ing careers—cameramen at a TV studio, a 
tool and die maker at a local factory. 

Many of the suggestions I’ve made for 
features have tie-ins with advertising. You'll 
be able to increase the number of your ad- 
vertisers by many of the features I’ve sug- 
gested. 

One last remark. Do something with 
your snapshots. Get action shots of people 
really doing things rather than posing people 
draped around a corner lamp post or in 
front of a popular statue. 


A news bureau, established under a fac- 
ulty sponsor and including some 35 jour- 
nalistically minded students, services the 
newspapers for the Plainfield, N.J., High 
School. The plan was tried to eliminate 
some of the haphazard relations of “cor- 
respondents” whose news was not believed 
to represent the school adequately. Last 
year, some 400 news articles and 50 pic- 
tures appeared in the dailies, according to 
Student Activities for December. The same 
issue carried a story on “Building Better 
Yearbooks” by Rita Walker of Odessa, 


Texas. 


News Values and Angles 


By BERNARD ROSENFELD, Adviser, High Spots, Battin High School, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


NE OF THE MOST distressing 

characteristics of the typical high 

school news story is its deadening 
and unimaginative use of the facts at hand. 
How often have we read in either our own 
news sheet or in some exchange sent us by 
another school a story which presents all 
the facts with about the same amount of 
importance? And how often have we read 
stories which indiscriminately list the story 
items in the same sequence which they were 
received by the reporter during the inter- 
view? 

My contention is that every story must 
have a feature or angle—a most important 
idea, as it were. Furthermore, I feel that 
this feature should determine the point of 
departure for the writing of the story, and 
will generally control the first two para- 
In addition, the feature, 
if handled properly, determines the treat- 
ment to be accorded the other phases of 


graphs, at least. 


the story, the order in which the story items 
are to be presented, and even the headline 
which is to precede the story when it appears 
in print. 

It is the use of these techniques that I 
would like to stress. Editors of high school 
papers have a more difficult time than pro- 
fessionals in making their stories appear 
highlighted with an outstanding angle be- 
cause so many of the stories which appear 
in school publications are about recurring 
events. For example, school opens, the first 
football game is played, election of class of- 
ficers is held, the Christmas show is pre- 
sented, marks and the honor rolls are an- 
nounced. Stories of this sort appear each 
year. Generally, the basic facts are the 
same. 

The reporter’s duty is to discover the par- 
ticular angle or approach for these recurring 
stories, as well as the spot news items, by 
analyzing the facts and then writing up 
the story from that best approach. 


— US CONSIDER a hypothetical 

case. A news story which deals with 
the opening of school might begin, “Wood- 
leigh High School began sessions on Sep- 
tember 8.” Such a lead offers nothing new 
to the students who are only too well aware 


that school opened on the day mentioned. 


Two 


It shows no evaluation of facts on the part 
of the writer. 

As he assembled his facts, the reporter 
might have received facts on the enrollment 
statistics, the new teachers, new programs, 
the number of openings previously enjoyed, 
etc. Perhaps, something—in connection 
with the opening—is being done for the 
first time in the school’s history. Perhaps 
freshman initiations will be permitted this 
year for one week. In this case, after 
learning what sort of initiations were held, 
who sponsored them, the penalties invoked 
for non-compliance, and other pertinent 
facts, the reporter can brush aside his other 
facts temporarily while he develops a para- 
graph or two of his lead idea. Thus the 
story might begin, “The first freshman in- 
itiations in Woodleigh’s history marked the 
opening of school September 8.” 

Now the next paragraph or two may de- 
velop this lead. In the remaining portion 
of the story, the reporter may tell about the 
other aspects of the school opening which 
he has dug up through his investigations 
and inquiries. 

One other point to be borne in mind is 
that the lead suggested will also control the 
headline to be used. For example: 

First Freshman Initiations Mark 
Woodleigh School Opening 

Many of you are familiar with the five 
“Ws”, those indispensable alphabetical re- 
minders of ideas which make for complete 
presentation of a news story. If we always 
bear in mind that each news story must in- 
clude “Who”, “What”, “Where”, “When”, 
and “How”, we are on the road to grasping 
the meaning of the feature idea. 


In each of the stories, one of the “W’s” 
seems more important to the story’s develop- 
Sometimes 
it is the person; on other occasions, it is 
the thing or activity. Rarely does the date 
deserve prominence. Sport stories are usually 
more graphic and readable if the “How” 
idea is emphasized. 

Consider the following leads: 

“Last Saturday Stone High School 
defeated Woods Academy at Brigg 
Field. The score was 14-13.” 

Now read this one: 


ment than any of the others. 


“A goal line stand on the one-foot 


line in the last minute of play enabled 

Stone High School to eke out a 14-13 

victory over Woods Academy last Sat- 

urday. The game was played at Briggs 

Field.” 

If we compare the two leads, I am sure 
that you will agree that the second is pref. 
erable. The feature of the game becomes 
the feature of the story. 


I KNOW from personal experience, the 
following story concerning story devel. 
opmen* in a school which presents each year, 
as so many other schools do, a Christmas 
Pageant. 

After interviewing the music and dra 
matics instructors, the reporter discovered 
nothing really new. She then asked whether 
she might look over the music to be used, 
Here is where she made a great discovery, 
One of the songs, an Appalachian Christ. 
mas carol, had been dedicated to the in 
structor and the glee club of this very school 
by John Jacob Niles, well-known balladeer, 

The reporter went to work, trying to find 
out more about Mr. Niles, his background 
and creative efforts. She sent a special de 
livery letter to Mr. Niles, whose home is 
in North Carolina, inquiring how he came 
to write the song and why it was so dedi 
cated. A picture of Mr. Niles was alto 
requested. 

When all the feature news angles were 
garnered, the finished story, instead of say- 
ing “The annual Christmas Pageant will 
be held today . . .” went like this: 

John Jacob Niles Honors 
Miss Johnson, Glee Clubs 
Balladeer’s Appalachian Carol Dedicted to 
Battin Teacher and Music Group Will 
Be Sung at Christmas Pageant 
‘Sing All Men!’ an old Appalachian 
carol which was arranged by John Jacob 

Niles, noted American ballad singer, 

and dedicated to the Advanced Glee 

Club and Miss Violet Johnson, director 

of music, will be sung in the Christmas 

Pageant today.” 

We have an obligation to our readers ® 
give them the best, most interesting story. 
Let us try to do so by remembering and 
using features and angles. 


There is a noticeable trend in the profes 
sional papers in the United States and Car 
ada to eliminate rules on the columns. h 
its place is a white space between ti 
columns. 
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The CSPA believes that a good 
school newspaper is a meaningful, high- 





ly educative medium of expression in 
As such, it 
should be published in the interest of 
the school community, mainly through 
school effort and responsibility, but un- 
der intelligent guidance from an inter- 
ested, understanding faculty adviser 
who has faith in the youth of the na- 
tion and in the democratic processes of 
the American way of life. So produced, 
the newspaper then also reflects the life 
and interprets the aims of the school it 
serves. | 





American student life. 




















HE STUDENT PAPER serves a 
twofold purpose in connection with 
public relations. 






It serves to in- 
terpret to all of the students what the school 
as a whole and various student groups are 
planning and doing, and it serves to interpret 
to the community at large, i.e., to every per- 
son who receives information which has 
passed through the hands of its staff, the 
aims, activities, and achievements of that 
school. 












The school paper is a powerful 
' factor in setting the standards for relations 
within the school units, and with the com- 
munity beyond the campus. No other agency 
has the opportunity to do this job as ef- 
fectively. 









Reeder says: 

The people are stockholders in the 
school enterprise and they have the same 
right to be kept informed concerning 
their most precious public possession as 
have the stockholders in private busi- 
ness; indeed, they will be informed 
through some sources and in some 
manner. 3 
The means by which the school provides 

this information is called its public relations 
programs. Such a program should keep 
people completely and intelligently informed, 
so that they become supporters of the school, 
sympathetic and understanding, because they 
believe in what they know the school is 
























1, Lambert Greenawalt, ed., School Newspaper 
Fundamentals and Official Scorebook of the 
CSPA. (New York, 1948), p. 3. 

2 Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Pub- 

lie School Administration (New York, 1941). 
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Better School and Community Relations Through the 
Student Newspaper 


By ROSALIE M. LEPHARDT, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Maryland 


doing. School officials and students must 
find, organize, and make available the neces- 
sary information. 


HERE are at least two important fields 

to consider in addition to selecting 
topics for release: means of presentation and 
standards to be observed in preparing all 
material. The school paper has here a privi- 
lege and a responsibility. It should use or 
cooperate with many avenues to better school 
and community relations. Through news 
items in its own pages it should cover the 
school for the pupils and the community. 
However, it need not limit to this medium 
its activities for the dissemination of in- 
formation. 

Many school newspapers are now provid- 
ing material for speakers bureaus to be 
called upon by civic groups, and for radio 
release. Some provide, in addition to the 
script, the student announcers. The pro- 
grams may give information about sports 
and other extra-curricular activities as well 
as more formal instructional aspects. Music 
can provide breaks—music recorded or pro- 
vided by talented students. Some schools 
have a regular broadcasting period. Others 
share programs with other schools of the 
same system. Naturally, all news to be 
presented should be edited just as carefully 
as for printed presentation. 

Some student papers have news bureau 
divisions, or supply material used by such 
bureaus. Such a bureau was formed in the 
Beaumont High School in Texas. The 
project began by cooperation with the com- 
munity newspapers, and expanded to include 
releases to local and national educational 
journals. During its first eight weeks, the 
Beaumont news bureau was responsible for 
395 column inches of copy which appeared 
in the two local papers and the Beaumont 
Educational Echo, a school faculty paper. * 

At the Baltimore City College, the Col- 
legian News Bureau functions in coopera- 
tion with, but not as part of, the student 
weekly. Competition for space in the daily 
papers there is keen, but material supplied 
is published regularly. Many very short 





3. Joy Winfrey, “Another Rung for Editor,” 
Scholastic Editor, XXX, 6 (March, 1951), 6. 


items of interest are submitted and used 
by those papers as “filler.” The Collegian 
News Bureau also keeps close relations with 
local and national educational magazines, 
providing information for communities of 
various sizes and varying interests. 


HERE are many events inside the 

school that local papers can and will 
publicize, though they cannot send reporters 
to cover them. The problem may arise as 
to whether the school editors wish to have 
their events “scooped” by the dailies. Gen- 
erally such items are routine, known by most 
students when they occur, so that there is 
no reason to withhold them from readers 
of dailies to whom they would be real news. 
The same material may be used, presented 
in another form in the student paper later. 
When commercial dailies give excellent cov- 
erage to varsity athletics, the student paper 
can cover more adequately second - team 
games and intramural athletics. The edi- 
torial or publication board should agree on 
policy in this area. * 

Longer features, perhaps with illustrations, 
may be prepared through the same bureau 
for use in the Sunday news of feature sec- 
tions. Because of larger editions the Sun- 
day papers are frequently considered the 
most favorable spot for school items. They 
may wish just a tip to be followed by their 
own reporters, or a completed story, ready 
to be published with minor changes. Spears 4 
suggests the following possibilities: 

1. The functions and machinery of the 

school paper itself. 

2. A picture of all the graduates who are 
to enter college. Details could be gov- 
erned by space available and interest. 

3. A list of all the scholarships to col- 
leges won by members of the graduat- 
ing class. Pictures could be used here 
also. 

Sometimes editorials from the school pa- 
pers may be submitted for rewriting or for 
comment in the Sunday papers, since the 
community is concerned with what the pupils 


(Continued on Page 8) 





4. Harold Spears and C. H. Lawshe, High 
School Journalism (New York, 1950), pp. 
367-370. 
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Convention Program 


Each year, the CSPA program is formulated bit by bit with con- 
siderable apprehension on the part of the staff as to whether it 
will ever be completed, whether or not every spot will be filled, 
whether something promised has been left out, if there will be 
room enough for all, and a host of other imponderables that even- 
tually iron themselves out. 

Last year we managed to pull a coup that startled the world— 
to say nothing of the members of the Association. As usual, the 
final program was ready the day the Convention opened. A great 
many were blissfully unaware of what was in store for them until 
they started leafing through it between meetings. 

Many times we are asked for advance copies for planning pur- 
poses. Unfortunately, we do not have the time for this nor can 
it be planned that way. The Association does not pay its speakers. 
They are busy people who cannot commit themselves far enough 
in advance for a gratuitous appearance before the Convention. 
Even a month in advance, we have learned by experience, is too 
early to secure a definite promise. Three weeks—or less—is the 
ideal time to pick a winner. And that is too late to make advance 
releases. It is hardly time for the harrassed printer to complete 
his work. Last year, for obvious reasons, he didn’t get one page 
of copy until Monday noon of the week in which the Convention 
opened on a Thursday. 

But we can promise a good Convention, one that will keep the 
membership busy from the moment they arrive until the last cheer 
dies away in the lofty recesses of the Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Ballroom Seats 


Nearly every letter we have received so far asks for seats in 
the Main Ballroom of the Waldorf for the concluding luncheon. 
It seems that everyone has been seated previously in a suburb of 
the City of New York. 


As a matter of fact, there are exactly 1850 seats in the Main 


Four 





Ballroom se someone, at sometime, must have had a seat there, 
We can’t recall a 





In fact, we have seen several in those seats. 





vacant space for years. 

The Association does not number its seats nor does it make a 
seating plan. That is almost impossible with the limited clerical 
assistance at its disposal. In addition, it is customary for delega. 
tions to grow in size from the time we receive the first Registration 
Form. The initial order is increased by ones and twos and fives 
until, if we had a seating plan, we would be at our wits end to 
For some strange reason a lad 








jockey delegations into position. 
who can hitch-hike across the country in the summer and enjoy 
his lonesome self no end, or another who can take a canoe trip 
to a remote fastness or tour Europe on a bicycle becomes terrified 
at the thought of sitting in the Waldorf in a wilderness of un. 









familiar faces. 

No, it’s a case of first come, first served. We start at the be. 
ginning of the pile of tickets with the first people who have sent 
in their Registration Forms and parcel out the seats as the requests 
are received. When the floor is filled, we take on the First Tier, 
usually reserved for the Elementary delegates. Then comes the 
Second Tier, West Foyer, East Foyer, and so on down the line, 
We received our first registration on the 13th of January—even be. 
fore we had received the tickets and badges from the printer, 
They got tickets numbered from 101 up. The first 100 are held 
The Director finds it necessary to 










for the guests on the dais. 
have one, too. After all, there are just so many seats and while 





he can’t stay put very long, he has to have a seat. 

Rest assured of one thing. Everyone who comes to the Conven. 
tion will find a place to sit at the University and a place ata 
table at the Waldorf. And sometime we’ll find some delegate who 
will admit that at one time or another he did have a seat in the 







Main Ballroom. 





Pot 


Publications Exhibit 


Every publication entered in the Annual Contest should be on 
exhibit at the Convention. The Rotunda of the Low Library és 
set up for this purpose. It provides a wonderful opportunity 
see the progress that is being made in the publications from year 
to year. Perhaps it could be prettier; perhaps it could be mor 
specific; perhaps it could be improved a thousand per cent. No ome 













will disagree. 






Space at the University is at a premium. The Rotunda is te 
served a year in advance for a full week. But sometimes we have 
to give it up for a day or two to some pressing University function. 
Consequently, we assemble our publications a month in advance and 
when the space is free we descend on it and prepare it, usually i 
a very short time. 

For reasons we do not know, papers are occasionally left out 
This is no reflection on the publication but on our staff. When on 
handles about 15,000 copies in such a short time, things do get 
overlooked. Also, there are late entries because people have failed 
to receive a notice in time or there are delays in the mails. 

Repeatedly, we have stated this fact but we disappoint some 
to our distress—and to theirs. We assure one and all this is not 
intentional. Remember, also, one Director and three part-time col 
lege students who work in between classes do the work of the Ass 
ciation. Sometimes, it’s a wonder anything gets done at all. We 



















ask your consideration. 
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Blind Teacher Ignores Handicap 


By GENEVA E. FOSS, Director 


OSS OF HIS SIGHT proved no 
handicap for Kenneth W. Elfbrandt, 
adviser for the Garfield Gazette, Spo- 
kane, Washington. He carries the philos- 
ophy into his many community and state 
contacts. 

Mr. Elfbrandt, a teacher in the same ele- 
mentary school from which he was grad- 
uated, has not always been blind. 

Upon his graduation from high school in 
1942, he enlisted in the United States Navy. 
He came through three years of service un- 
harmed. Then he registered in college. 
During the summer vacation, he decided to 
work in a logging camp to earn money for 
An injury to his 
eyes brought total blindness. 

Five months later, Mr. Elfbrandt, de- 
termined to get a college education, was 
back on the campus. The fact that he has 
a bachelor’s and a master’s degree proves he 


the next year’s tuition. 


accomplished his goal. During his college 
days, he married a coed, now a teacher in 
the Spokane Public Schools, too. She and 
Mr. Elfbrandt’s guide dog, Ginger, have 
been of constant help to him. 

Ginger has become as much a staff mem- 
ber as any pupil on the Gazette. She lies 


- patiently by Mr. Elfbrandt’s desk while stu- 


dents and adviser meet the deadline. 
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MAKE-UP INSTRUCTION—Kenneth W. Elfbrandt, blind 
adviser for the Garfield Gazette, Spokane, Washington, and his 
guide-dog, Ginger, command the attention of the Garfield Press 
Club members. Students draw a layout on the board according 
to instructions given by Mr. Elfbrandt. He points to “cuts”, 
double-column headlines, and other parts with as much facility 
as if he could see. Shown above is a lesson on front-page layout. 


of Publications, Spokane (Wash.) Public Schools 


OW ANYONE who is blind can be 

an adviser of a school newspaper 
puzzles many individuals until they see Mr. 
Elfbrandt at work. When school opens in 
the fall, he spends much time building up 
a newspaper vocabulary in his students. 
Headlines and how to write them; where 
stories should be placed; interview tech- 
niques; leads, body of the story and proper 
paragraphing—these are a few of the many 
class topics. 

Then when he believes, through class dis- 
cussions, that the youngsters are ready to 
put out a paper, the staff goes to work. 

To supplement what journalism training 
he had in college, Mr. Elfbrandt “fills in 
the gaps” with evening study. He “reads” 
many papers to study style and make-up. 
Children on the staff read what they have 
written to him. He knows to a comma 
what is included. Sometimes a story has 
been read and revised five times before he 
will accept it from a reporter. 

The Gazette, which he took over three 
years ago, is put out by sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils. The sixth grade pupils 
have minor beats; the seventh graders, more 
important beats; the eighth graders, top 
staff positions. A continuous training is pro- 
vided for these three levels through a Press 








CHECKING THE “PRESSWORK”—When the Garfield Ga- 
zette, Spokane, Washington, goes to press, the Adviser, center, 
is on the job. By asking the operators, he knows if clear copies 
are being produced on the mimeograph. Details of “presswork” 
are being discussed with Phyllis Stalick, editor, left, and David 
Alberts, sports reporter, right. 









Club which meets regularly. 


KEEN MIND and sensitive ears, 
coupled with a good sense of humor 
make Mr. Elfbrandt a real leader wherever 
he goes,” Mr. N. F. Leach, Garfield prin- 
cipal, said. “At school, he is exceedingly 
popular with his students. Each is his ‘first 
assistant’ in any project undertaken. 
“Teachers enjoy working with him. His 
blindness is never a ‘crutch.’ If a teacher 
is absent, he is one of the first volunteers 
to take over during his vacant period. Even 
when it comes to bisecting a line in arith- 
metic, he goes to the board and shows the 
youngsters how as easily and as well as if 


he had vision,” Mr. Leach said. 


“If I am busy and the mail needs to be 
delivered to the teachers, Mr. Elfbrandt and 
Ginger make the rounds of the building 
more quickly than I can do the job myself. 
He recognizes voices and footsteps. Many 
individuals he calls by name even before 


they speak,” Mr. Leach continued. 


Mr. Elfbrandt conducts an audio-visual 
lesson with as much confidence and skill as 
a teacher with sight. As the film is shown, 
he makes mental notes of questions. Pupils 
know he “sees” everything, for his ears are 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Poetry of the Month... 


With the help of a Creative Writing class, Miss Lucille Brown, 
former Adviser to Pen and Ink of the Haverford Township, Pa., 
Senior High School, Havertown, and the assistance of Miss Jane 
Pike, present Adviser, the selections for this page were made. The 
students who participated in the selections felt, according to Miss 
Brown, that too much of the verse they read from their exchanges 
showed serious flaws in meter. 

“So much of the charm of conventional verse,” states Miss Brown, 
“depends on smoothness of form that we were rather disappointed 
in otherwise good magazines. Any sponsor will grant that thought 
and feeling must take precedence over form ... I question whether 
we are justified in the consistent neglect of form many school pub- 
lications show. Some of the magazines we read were extraordinarily 
good,” she added. In any case, we are grateful to her, Miss Pike, 
and the students who put so much work into selecting the poems 
presented here. 


THE RIVER 
I follow, follow the river, 
And I follow the river’s call, 
And I swirl in the river’s currents 


And climb the waterfall. 


I follow, follow the river, 

As the water eddies and flows. 
And you will always find me 
Where the running water goes. 


I follow, follow the river, 

For I know her cunning ways 
Of silent, dark, unlighted nights 
And sparkling, sunshine days. 


I'll sing the song of the river 

’Til it dies within my heart, 

And it would take much more than death 
’Til my soul and the river part. 


I care not where it leads me 

Or where its waters creep. 

If ’t will bring me high upon a shore 
In quiet, lasting sleep. 


By Carol Warner 
Oak Park and River Forest High School, 
Oak Park, lil. 


e Sey 
TO HOMER 
Because you sang a sacred melody 
So pleasing to the souls of fellow men 
And to the gods, so fashioned after them 
They said you were so great it could not be 
The wolfish men with hearts of stone denied 
Such glory could be turned from one man’s soul. 
They knew not Homer but his golden scroll 
And being selfish men thought all gold pride. 
It does not matter, sightless bard. Each year 
Has paid its tribute proud. This greatest test 
Has shown your quality. If your birthplace 






Could give more joy, its darkness I would fear 
But it could not, so ’tis a skeptic’s quest 
To question art so pleasant to embrace. 


By Gene Schwartz 
The Arena 

Comains High School 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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REQUIEM DANCE 


Black, barren, spindly trees, 

All stark against grey-white sky, 

Wave to me, suddenly friendly 

And beckon companionably. 

Frail, twisted, crispy leaves 

Heretofore passive, rise in the air, 
Swirling and crowding about me, saying, 
“Come dance with us! And sing 

The wind’s last madrigal!” 


And so I do; the heady wine of Autumn 

Impells me to laugh too wildly, and dance 

In abandon through sparse, pale grass. 

Madly I whirl, spun by the blue, enfolding wind, 
Possessed by the fluting demons of Autumn, 
Helpless I cry . . . “Wait! 

Take me not to your Nevermore!” . . . One last gust 
Of the greedy wind caresses me; 

Then I am still. 


The ground is dark and bare, 

And the leaves are gone; I am stunned 

To see pointed, icy stars above me, 

And to feel sharp anger in the vengeful wind, 
For death has come tonight. 


By Judy Hultman 
Pen and Ink 
Haverford High School 


Havertown, Pa. 


ee 


THE UNFINISHED DREAM 


I do not know if ever it existed— 

The lost world floating dimly on Time’s stream— 

And yet I see it often, violet-misted, 

And shimmering at the back of some vague dream.” 

—from H. P. Lovecraft’s “Fungi from Yuggoth.” 

I 

Night has a cyclops eye, but still 

I walk, and live, and the eye shall watch 

Me always as in the dream, until— 

I die the death. I cease; and it will pass, 

But yet the hour has not come. 
II 

Day has a splendor of life and hope 

To fill the pool of age, yet I’m 

The searcher, the dreamer, the struggling 

Wanderer, looking for the violet land 

And a rose-red city half as old as Time. 


By George G. Snowden 
Horae Scholasticae 

St. Paul’s School 
Concord, N.H. 
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Providing Professional Laboratory Experience Through 


an Elementary School Publication 


By GRACE H. SMITH, Supervisting Teacher, Monroe Laboratory School, Washington, D.C. 


HE LABORATORY school of a 
teachers college plays a dual role 
in the education of young citizens. 

It is there that prospective teachers are pro- 
vided direct teaching experiences and ele- 
mentary school pupils are guided in the 
learning process. Through its publication, 
the Monroe Laboratory School, Washing- 
ton, D.C., met the challenge of this dual 
responsibility and broadened its program of 
teacher-training. Stimulating professional 
laboratory experiences were provided the col- 
lege students and opportunities for creative 
expression were afforded the pupils of ele- 
mentary school age. 

In determining the value of this activity, 
designed to meet the needs of two different 
but dependent groups, it was necessary to 
study certain criteria. The activity should: 
|. provide an opportunity to implement 

basic concepts and ideas discussed in 
college classes so that the student may 
study the pragmatic value of the theory 
and check his understanding of the 
theory in action. 

2. help the student in seeing his needs, 
both personal and professional. 

3. afford an opportunity for the student to 
study his ability to guide actual teaching- 
learning situations. ' 

Could an elementary school publication 
satisfy these objectives and still be a frank, 
enjoyable, creative expression of, for, and 
by elementary school children? The answer 
to this question lay in the newly begun pub- 
lication, The Monroe Magnet. 


ROM the onset of the publication, the 
laboratory school staff, student teachers, 
and pupils worked cooperatively. After the 
magazine type of publication was decided 
upon, broad areas of interest and special 
features were planned. A contest for the 
name of the paper was sponsored by the 
student teachers and initiated at their as- 
sembly period. The staff was organized 
and the new venture was launched. 
Once a week, the college seniors, who 





1 “Recommended Standards Governing Profes- 
sional Laboratory Experiences and Student 
Teaching and Evaluative Criteria,” American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1949, page 4. 
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spend nine weeks of student teaching at 
Monroe, meet for an educational seminar. 
One of the seminars, devoted to a study of 
the creative arts, served as an excellent 
medium through which the teachers-to-be 
might acquire the necessary knowledges and 
skills helpful in guiding creative expression. 
This seminar might be regarded, also, as 
the posisble training ground for future ad- 
visers-to-be. 

In the seminar the student teachers had 
opportunity to examine many ways of in- 
spiring creative effort, exchange ideas, read, 
and discuss problems. Believing that to be 
genuinely able to release creative expression 
in others, one must be free to express her- 
self, the supervising teachers in charge of 
the seminar encouraged the student teachers 
to express themselves creatively and to write 
about their professional laboratory experi- 
ences in the center. Thus was formed a 
student teacher section to the elementary 
school publication. This was a normal out- 
growth of the work of the laboratory school 
and, as such, assumed its place in the maga- 
zine, apart from, yet joined unquestionably 
with the contributions of pupils from the 
kindergarten through grade 6. Four of the 
magazine’s eighty-nine pages were devoted 
to expressions of the college seniors. 

The continuous contacts with the labora- 
tory school which are provided prospective 
teachers were reflected in the publication. 
Professional laboratory experiences, which 
include all activities which contribute to an 
understanding of the teaching-learning sit- 
uation, are provided as early as the fresh- 
man year at Miner Teachers College. As 
the center for the testing of theory, the 
laboratory school provided many contacts 
between elementary school pupils and col- 
lege students. These contacts were the basis 
for many of the news articles, cartoons, 
poems, and stories in the pupils’ section of 
the magazine, the first seventy-nine pages. 
Among the experiences were numerous 
trips, special lessons, games, art experiences, 
quizzes, informal parties, luncheons, pro- 


grams, and dramatizations. 

A UNIQUE opportunity for this nec- 
essary contact was provided through 

the publication of Miner Teachers College, 


The Varsity. Some of the student teachers 
had held positions on The Varsity staff. 
Their closeness to the two publications 
elicited a letter of congratulation from the 
Associate Editor of the college paper. It 
was with real pleasure that the staff re- 
ceived the letter of greeting and welcome 
to “our new little brother, The Monroe 
Magnet.” The “little brother and sister 
journalists” naturally placed the letter on 
the appropriate page and perused copies of 
The Varsity for suitable material for reprint 
in their own magazine as a compliment to 
the “big brothers.” 

When The Monroe Magnet was published 
in May, 1952, a period of self-evaluation 
was in order. Had the elementary school 
boys and girls had a satisfying, worthwhile, 
Had the student 
teachers grown in their ability to contribute 
Had 
the staff of the laboratory school helped stu- 


educational experience? 
to the teaching-learning situation? 


dent teachers in the wider extension of pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences? Did the 
publication reflect the laboratory school as 
an integrated, professional center dedicated 
to child growth and development? 

As it should be in evaluations, a truer 
knowledge was gained of ourselves, our pur- 
poses, and the total design of teacher- 
training. Possible improvements were care- 
fully noted. Each member of the laboratory 
school staff, playing the dual role of teacher 
of children and teacher of college students, 
had shared in the growth and development 
of two inseparable groups. 

Thus was born The Monroe Magnet, an 
elementary school publication with contri- 
butions by college students in a special sec- 
tion. In submitting the publication to the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, it 
was stated that attention was to be centered 
on the work of the elementary school pupils. 
However, the publication, viewed in its en- 
tirety, is an illustration of one of the im- 
portant phases in our educational scheme, 
that of providing continuous, integrated, 
and stimulating professional laboratory ex- 
periences to prospective teachers so that they 
might participate in all aspects of a teacher’s 
activities. 


Better School and Community Relations 


(Continued from Page 3) 


think as well as what they have done. 
Handbooks, yearbooks, alumni papers, 
and magazines are also splendid agencies 
for good public relations. Without concern- 
ing themselves primarily with items of tem- 
porary interest, they can present the aims, 
the work, and 


school. 


the achievements of the 
Through these a great deal of in- 
terpretation of long-range plans for the 
school units can be presented. However, it 
should be kept in mind always that the pub- 
The 


administration, parent groups, and teachers 


lications are primarily for the pupils. 


should avoid grinding axes for their par- 
ticular departments or activities. There 
should be a fair distribution of space and 
emphasis. 


ee the question arises 
as to the best time to distribute the 
student newspaper, so as to have it reach 
the home. No matter how fine the issue is, 
it is not reaching its potential value if it is 
discarded by the student in the school build- 
ing. 
tribution of the paper, during the homeroom 
period or before lunch, leads to the abandon- 
ment by the pupil of the paper before the 
end of the school day. Only a small num- 
ber will reach the homes. If, however, the 
paper is distributed at the end of school 
day, many of the pupils, in order to com- 
plete it, will take it home where other mem- 
bers of the family also will see it. * 

If we assume that these various methods 


Surveys have shown that early dis- 


of spreading information to the community 
are effective, how shall we present our in- 
formation so as to build up favorable rela- 
tionships? 
that we have gone through various public 
relations methods. 


Clayton D. Hutchins ® claims 


1. “Hands-off” or proprietary approach. 
The school belonged to professionals, 
who “knew best,” and did not have to 
keep the public informed. 

. “Selling” approach. The schools told 
the people about selected features of 
the educational program, concentrating 
on the most interesting or non-contro- 
versial aspects. 

. “Interpretation” approach. Facts are 
presented and their meaning explained. 
Sometimes this led to evaluation of 


5. Ibid., p. 414. 

6. Clayton D. Hutchins, “The Public and the 
Elementary School,” NEA Journal, XXXVIII 
7 (October, 1949). 524. 


Eight 


practices. 

None of these was completely satisfactory. 
Usually they omitted most effort on the 
part of the classroom teachers, and all effort 
on the part of students to participate in the 
preparation and dissemination of informa- 
tion. 

Hutchins summarizes: 

To succeed in its purpose, public re- 
lations must secure understanding of 
the full program of education and this 
understanding is impossible without 
wholehearted participation of all con- 
cerned ...A successful public-relations 
program cannot be a one-man show." 
Standards for school information, regard- 

less of the method of release, have been set 
. by Ward G. Reeder: * 

. Truthfulness—The welfare of the 
school and its pupils should determine 
the information to be provided. 
Unselfishness—The only purpose 
should be the desire to promote pupil 
welfare and progress. There is no place 
for personal advertising for faculty 
members. 

. Continualness—Intensive and irregular 
publicity campaigns do not promote 
steady progress. 

. Clarity and Interest—Those who pre- 
pare information must keep in mind 
the varied interests, culture patterns, 
and levels of education of members of 
the community. 

. Proper amount and desirable balance— 
No individual, activities, or depart- 
ments should be promoted at the ex- 
pense of less aggressive interests. 

Each standard mentioned aids in provid- 
ing information leading to sympathetic and 
understanding public opinion. The school 
Intelligent 
public opinion is informed public opinion. 
If public opinion is poorly informed or 
wrongly informed, it hinders progress. But 


is what public opinion makes it. 


if it is well-informed, it will support those 
progressive practices which will improve the 
schools. * 

The student paper does not operate in a 
vacuum. It should not be merely an outlet 
for the efforts of pupils who have an urge 
to see their work in print. There should 


. Ibid., p. 525. 

. Reeder, 6p. cit., pp. 736-737. 

. William L. Wrinkle and Robert S. Gilchrist, 
Secondary Education for American Democracy 
(New York, 1942). 


be a sincere desire on the part of the staff 
and the advisers to develop it and related 
units fully as a means of building up the 
best possible relations within the school and 
between the school and the community. 
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This year marks the 25th as Adviser to 
the Reber News of the H. L. Reber School, 
Vineland, N.J., of Estella M. Blisard. In 
appreciation of her services, the PTA of 
her school has decided to finance a student 
delegation to the 29th Annual Convention 
of the CSPA. Miss Blisard has attended 
a number of Conventions but this is the 
first time she will be accompanied by a dele- 
gation. In commenting on it, Miss Blisard 
states, “Many times it seems as if I were 
working alone as there have been such a 
I have 
greatly appreciated the help I have received 
through the CSPA by means of magazines 
and Adviser’s Bulletins as well as help rem 
dered by Mr. Michael through the Press 


Association meetings.” 


few school papers in South Jersey. 


“New Horizons in Journalism”, edited by 
Dean John E. Drewry of the University of 
Georgia’s School of Journalism, and just 
off the press, covers such diverse fields a 
radio, television, press, periodicals, public te 


lations, and advertising as seen through the 
institutes and special occasions during the 
1951-52 school year at the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism. 
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INCE I KNOW best what we do on 
our staff, of the Spotlight in Wil- 
kinsburg, Pennsylvania, I shall con- 
fine my remarks on “Training the Staff” 







to our procedures there. 





During the years Miss Hopkins, my col- 





league, and I have been advisers to the 
Spotlight, we have had both a printed news- 
paper and a war-time offset job. We have 
had periods when we had several journalism 







classes, times when we had only one, and a 
period with no journalism class at all. We 
have tried the cub system of training the 






staff and the journalism-class method of 





preparation. Now we use what seems to 





us to be the best plan for us; namely, a 





combination of the two systems. 





NDER the cub system, a would-be re- 

porter joins the staff at once as a cub, 
being accepted because of interest, writing 
ability, recommendation, or through tryouts. 
He learns as he goes along, having his er- 
rors corrected after he makes them, follow- 
ing rather a trial-and-error method. The 
chief advantage of the cub system seems 
to be that the cub is immediately a member 
of the staff, he is “in on” things. But the 
system’s chief weakness lies in the fact that 
it is costly. So many fall by the wayside 
because the work seems too hard; they be- 
come discouraged because their work is not 
always printed; there are so many things to 
learn and remember. 






























































Under the preparatory-class system, a 
preliminary class in beginning journalism 
is a required pre-requisite for staff mem- 
bership. There, fundamentals of reporting, 
leads, journalistic English, and other neces- 
sary principles are taught. Transfer from 
this class to full staff membership is auto- 
matic if the student meets certain grade 
requirements at the end of the semester. 
Chief advantage of this system is that the 
teporter knows the fundamentals of his job 
when he joins the staff; he is more sure of 
his ground; he is immediately a useful staff 
member. 

The disadvantage is the time element; a 
semester is sometimes a long time to wait, 
if you are eager to write for the paper. 
However, even that can be an advantage; 
only those with real perseverance and desire 
to work are willing to go through the train- 
ing period. 
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Training the Staff 


By MARTINA F. OETTING, Adviser, Spotlight, Wilkinsburg, Pa., Junior High School 


Now we use a combination of the two 
plans. 

Pupils aspiring to membership on the edi- 
torial staff join Miss Hopkins’ Journalism 
I class, which meets twice a week in our 
activity period. She teaches our style sheet, 
how to find news, leads, newswriting, and 
a little work on heads. At the end of about 
six weeks, an elimination test shows what 
few people have learned the most, and those 
who pass this test with a B, become cubs 
on the staff, but continue in Journalism I 
until the end of the semester. 

Cubs cover beats and write articles, the 
same as regular reporters do, but of course 
their assignments are simpler. After hav- 
ing twelve column inches printed, and prov- 
ing himself a reliable and useful member 
of the staff, the cub receives a press card 





The Center Spread 






and is promoted to full staff membership, 
with his name on the masthead. He has 
three issues in which to accomplish this. 

As long as a reporter remains on the 
staff, he takes journalism. Miss Hopkins 
always teaches the beginners, and I teach 
more advanced journalism. 

Members of the art, business, and typing 
staffs need not take journalism, but join 
the staff as cubs by application. If they 
prove their worth and usefulness, they are 
promoted to full staff membership. 

In all our work, we stress dependability 
and a sense of responsibility. Promotions 
are made and staff offices given on a basis 
of one’s usefulness. Also, we do not hesi- 
tate to drop from the staff any member 
who is not proving himself a worthwhile 


staff member. 


N THE FOLLOWING two pages can be found a spread from the 
Central High Warrior, the 1952 yearbook of Central High School, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 


This is an example of associating the life of the school with the community 
which gave it being. Like the spread in the February issue from the Portland, 
Maine, Totem, it gives a clearer idea of the community and its setting than 


is common to most yearbooks. 


The Association believes such presentations add much to the interest in the 
book by those not familiar with the cities and towns in which the issuing school 
is located. It may be argued that the book is for the school and that the students 
would know all of these things. But will they be the same years hence? 


Much that lies about us we take for granted. Civic spirit should be ever- 
present, a continuing feeling and not, as is so often experienced, something that 
is aroused to fever-heat by some local deficiences that have gone for long un- 
corrected or from scandals that make the front pages of the press. 


Pride in one’s class or one’s school should be bigger and broader if it is to 
be lasting. What could be better than an understanding of what makes one’s 
community what it is? Whether it be its scenic beauty, its civic structures, its 
historical background, its commerce and industry or its traditions, it is a part of 
each and everyone associated with the city. It is never too early to instill some 
understanding and appreciation of what made the day possible, what made this 
school life that is recorded in a yearbook such as it is, what enabled the school 


and the community to reach its current eminence. 


These two pictures were secured from the Memphis Junior Chamber of 
Commerce by Judy Harris, the Editor of the 1952 book. Permission to print 
them was secured through Suzanne McCarrol, Editor of the 1953 Warrior. 








Way Down South in the Land of Cotton... 


YES, WE’RE FROM DIXIE! Most of us here at Central are Memphians; some are from 
far-away places — from Alaska to Cuba — from Guam to Germany — with Iowa, Maine, 
and Utah tucked in between. Together we have met at Central, and together we take 
great pride in our school, our section and our nation. In our "52 year book we have 
tried to express this pride. Here through elected representatives we participate in gov- 


ernment. In our activities we assume responsibility, make friends, work together. In 
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library and lab we have access to knowledge, and knowledge makes men free. On 
the athletic field and drill ground we learn self-control and leadership. From great 
books we unconsciously absorb spiritual and moral values. The entire 1126 of us are 
surrounded in this school, in this nation, with advantages we have but to reach for to 
make our own. After club life and football victories are long forgotten, Centralites will 


be proud of being part of a truly democratic way of life—the American way of life. 
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Manual of Printing 
Design Layout Written 


A manual of basic principles of design 
and layout in printing, the result of over 
30 years’ experience and research, has been 
written by the noted graphic arts authority 
and teacher, R. Randolph Karch of Dills- 
burg, Pa. 

Written with a stress on the elements of 
layout, Basic Lessons in Printing Layout is 
the only beginning book in the field. 
Adaptable for use in vocational schools, 
high schools and college courses in typog- 
raphy, printing, advertising, journalism and 
related fields, for on-the-job training of ap- 
prentices and by those active in graphic arts, 
the book is marked by clarity and simplicity 
of presentation. 

In four exhaustive main sections, Karch 
presents the essentials and the intricacies 
of Typographic Design, Display Composi- 
tion, Correct Spacing and How to Copy- 
fit Manuscript. The material is assembled 
according to progressive complexity, in com- 
pact units including teaching aids—objec- 
tive tests, problems, projects, clipping assign- 
ments and layout assignments on all types 
of commercial printing. 

Hundreds of illustrations are included in 
the text by Karch who maintains that “to 
show is better than to tell.” Sample layouts 
appear in the self-assigning problems and 
projects. Features of special value to the 
student are numerous short-cut tables sim- 
plifying print shop mathematics. Thirty- 
four layout assignments in the book provide 
practical application of principles learned. 

Karch has contributed over 250 magazine 
articles to various educational and graphic 
arts journals and is the author of Graphic 
Arts Procedures, How to Plan and Buy 
Printing, 250 Teaching Techniques, and 
Printing and the Allied Trades. 

Previous to his present position as senior 
adviser on trade and industrial education 
in the Harrisburg (Pa.) Department of 
Public Instruction, Karch was the coordi- 
nator of trade and industrial education at 
the University of Pittsburgh, the supervisor 
of the Department of Publishing and Print- 
ing at Rochester Institute of Technology 
and the principal of Cincinnati’s High 
School of Graphic Arts. 

* * * * * 

BASIC LESSONS IN PRINTING LAY- 
OUT, R. Randolph Karch; Cloth, 144 
pp., $1.96. Publication date September 
20, 1952; Published by the Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Help Wanted 


A human being, capable of serving as a 
school newspaper adviser. Only qualifica- 
tion needed is the ability to please 600 stu- 
dents, 30 teachers, all mothers, fathers and 
merchants, and the newspaper judging board 
at Winthrop College. Salary: Praise, criti- 
cism, dissatisfaction, cooperation, long hours. 


From the Lion’s Roar, Loris, S.C., 
High School 


Youngest Member of Graphic 
Arts Family Named 


The youngest member of the graphic arts 
family has been given its own name. 

Silk screen process printing is called Mito- 
graphy in the book so titled and written by 
Albert Kosloff, Chicago educator and high- 
ly respected authority on the subject. 

Coining the word “mitography” from the 
Greek “mitos” meaning “threads” or “fi- 
bers” and “graphein” meaning “to write”, 
Kosloff explains his reasons for the new 
term: 

‘The term screen process printing while 
describing the process and industry accu- 
rately has often proved confusing. I began 
to use the term mitography to describe the 
process because it consists of one word, is 
comprehensive, and conveys the complete 
meaning. It is easy to pronounce, can be 
translated into other languages and is ob- 
jective in its meaning.” 

Kosloff defines “mitography” as “a 
method of forcing ink, usually with a 
squeegee, through the design or open parts 
of a screen onto stock placed under the 
screen.” 

In writing Mitography, Kosloft’s aim was 
“to present a basic and comprehensive work 
on mitography.” He states: 

“The importance of screen process print- 
ing to the vigorous life of expanding Amer- 
To neglect this phase 
of graphic arts would be a crime against 
the cultural and industrial future. There- 
fore, in preparing the manuscript for this 
book, an attempt has been made to em- 
ploy an eclectic approach and to pick out 


ica is incalculable. 


that which is basic in screen process print- 
ing.” 

In the book, Kosloff points out that mi- 
tography is the most versatile and adapt- 
able printing process existent, since it is a 
method which can print on any surface, 
any material—wood, cloth, cardboard and 
plastic included—in any shape with great 


facility. “It supplements the other graphic 
arts processes,” according to Kosloff. 


The book’s complete and simplified coy. 
erage of screen process printing makes it 
suitable for use as a text for student as 
well as a reference book for tradesmen, 
All basic phases of mitography ranging 
from preparation of handmade equipment 
to the use of machines are covered: inks 
screen fabrics, photomitography, drying and 
halftone printing. Even the more difficult 
aspects of screen process printing are ap. 
proached in a methodical, easily understood 
manner. The final chapter deals with the 
development and organization of shops 
routing of work, services offered and mep 
chandization. 


The author, an honorary member of th 
Screen Process Printing Association, is at 
present the vocational counselor and head 
of the technical department at Waller High 
School, Chicago. ; 

* * * * 


MITOGRAPHY by Albert Kosloff. Cloth, 
144 pp., $3.25. Publication date Novem 
ber 28, 1952; Published by the Brue 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc 


Herald Tribune Notes 175th 
School Press Anniversary 


“High School Press Is 175 and Healthy’ 
was the headline in the December 21 issue 
of The New York Herald Tribune on a 
article on the school press and the activities 
of the CSPA. This was one of the two 
feature articles that appeared on the Edu 
cation page in the Sunday edition that day. 

With it was an illustration of one of th 
Issues of the Students Gazette of 1777 simi 
lar to that shown in the December issue of 
The Review. 

The author of the article was Bernard 
Krisher. He attended the Forest Hills High 
School in New York where he was associat 
editor of Forest Leaves, the literary-art mag 
azine and a member of the managing board 
of the Beacon, the school’s newspaper. He 
attended the school press Convention i 
1948 as a representative of the French 
American Student, also a Forest Hills pub 
lication, of which he served as feature 
editor. 

He is now a senior at Queens College, 
one of the colleges maintained by the Giy 
of New York, where he is majoring in Eng 
lish and Languages. He is a part-time copy 
boy on the Herald Tribune, college comt 
spondent, and free lance writer. 
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The March of Books... 








State University, Tallahassee 






1 
ks AN OREGON EDITOR’S BATTLE 
ang | FOR FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. By 





George Turnbull. Portland: Binfords & 


Mort. 91 pp. 








a George Putnam’s newspaper philosophy 
th | is stated simply. It is this: “to expose 
everything that is 


crooked and to sup- 
port anything that is 
sincere and right.” 
That simple policy 
Putnam 
His 
enemies struck back. 
Who were they? 


Dean CampBELL Criminals, comm u- 


got George 
into trouble. 






nists, saboteurs? No—a grand jury and 





deputy district attorney. 





People in power don’t always like the 
plain truth. They don’t like it when it ex- 
poses them. They don’t like it when their 







violation of a trust is made public. 






George Turnbull, veteran newspaperman 
and former dean of the University of Ore- 
gon School of Journalism, tells the story of 
George Putnam simply and clearly. 

Just what did George Putnam do? He 


criticized a grand jury for failure to indict 





Ithy” 






nm a 
vities 







to commit 





a man who had attempted 





murder. 
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What happened to George Putnam? He 





was thrown into jail. He was sued for 





libel. He was the victim of physical at- 
tacks—“‘one by a deputy sheriff and one 
by a member of the Medford City Council.” 

The Circuit County Court convicted Edi- 
tor Putnam of libel, but after various delays 
the case was brought before the State Su- 
preme Court. It reversed the lower court’s 
decision and reaffirmed Oregon’s support of 
the free press. 










ad George Turnbull tells how freedom of the 
7 press can be won or lost in your town and 
pub my town. It was won in Medford, Oregon, 
-ature 





because George Putnam fought for it. Every 
community needs a newspaper editor who is 
alert, vigilant, and courageous in his defense 
of the first freedom. 

Such a story should be told and re-told. 
And George Turnbull, historian of Oregon 
journalism, reports it with simple dignity 
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Should Editors Go to Jail? 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida 


and with impressive clarity. 


THE NEWS IN AMERICA. By Frank 
Luther Mott. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 236 pp. $4.50. 

News is universal. It cannot be confined 
to one continent. It cannot be restricted to 
one medium of mass communication. 

“News-hunger is fundamental in human 
nature,” Dr. Mott asserts. Without news, 
society would disintegrate, civilization would 
collapse. 

Dr. Mott’s book is a study of news. It 
is, indeed, a rich and penetrating analysis 
by an outstanding scholar in journalism 
education. 

What is news? Historian Mott by-passes 
formal definitions to offer four tests: time- 
liness, prominence, proximity, probable con- 
sequence. 

To put it in a different way, the news- 
man may ask of a supposed news item: 
How timely is it? How near is it? How 
big is it? How important is it? 

Fortunately Dr. Mott recognizes the fact 
that the newspaper no longer has a mo- 
nopoly on news. News appears also in 
periodicals, films, radio, television. 

Speed has become a vital factor in news 
communication, Dr. Mott reports. Nor is 
it “inconsistent with accuracy,” for both 
speed and accuracy are essential. 

Which news should be stressed? Sensa- 
tional news? Human interest stories? Should 
press and radio stress objective reporting or 
the qualified report? 

He 
also discusses news coverage—local and non- 
local, government news and foreign news. 

What is the shape of things to come in 
news communication? There will continue 
to be changes, but amidst these changes 
freedom of press will be just as vital to 
those who are determined to preserve de- 
mocracy. 

Not a textbook, The News in America 
is an accurate, concise, and readable study 
which should be read and appreciated by 
laymen as well as newsmen. 

NEWS EDITING AND DISPLAY. 
By Charles H. Brown. New York: Har- 
457 pp. $5. 


Dr. Mott answers these questions. 


per. 








Midcentury schools of journalism have 


extended their boundaries to encompass 
most of the media of mass communication. 
They may be—pass books and motion pic- 
tures, but they include radio and television 
as well as newspapers and periodicals. 

Right now there is widespread discussion 
of communication research. Sometimes this 
discussion becomes mystical. Sometimes an 
ex-newspaperman discovers real substance in 
media analysis. 

At the same time, the same schools of 
journalism which stress broad studies of 
mass communications continue to offer basic 
courses in reporting and editing news for 
newspapers only. 

This concept persists for several reasons. 
For one thing, most journalism teachers are 
They know less about 


other media than the newspapers. In some 


ex-newspapermen. 


instances, they may have a low opinion of 
radio and television. 


Fundamental courses in reporting and 
editing should be courses in reporting news 
for mass communications and in editing the 
But the 
occasional pioneering teacher who wants to 


do this finds little help. 


For those who believe that the basic course 


content of mass communications. 


in an editing course should consider the 
newspaper only, Professor Brown’s new text- 
book is without doubt one of the best avail- 
able. 

Typographically attractive, News Editing 
and Display is readable in style and sound 
in content. It is illustrated effectively. It 
is organized into teachable chapters with 
satisfactory examples to clarify the instruc- 
tion. 

Considerable attention is given to trade 
area news, publicity, sports news, business 
news, women’s news. New equipment—the 
scan-o-graver and teletypesetter—are dis- 
cussed. The use of polls, surveys, and re- 
search methods is examined. 

Traditional in its discussion of makeup 
and some subjects, News Editing and Dis- 
play is nonetheless an excellent textbook for 
editing courses limited to newspaper news 
editing. It should, therefore, be a notable 
asset in many schools of journalism. 

MIDCENTURY JOURNEY. By Wil- 
liam L. Shirer. New York: Farrar, Straus 
& Young. 310 pp. $3.50. 


Is Europe racing hell-bent toward a new 
dark ages? Prophets of doom say so. Less 
pessimistic, some observers forecast that 
Europe will rise again from the rubble and 
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ruins of World War II. 

William L. Shirer, for twenty-five years 
a student of world affairs, says that “a great 
testing time has come again” for the Ameri- 
can people. For now, America and Europe 
must win or lose a bright future together. 

The author of Berlin Diary wrote his 
analysis of post-war Europe after visiting 
many capitals he covered as a newsman. 
Thus, he journeyed to Vienna, the inde- 
structible city; Germany, home of the self- 
styled “master race;” France; Great Britain, 
and neighboring countries. 

The star of France is waning, Shirer re- 
ports. He saw few signs of a developing 
democracy in western Germany. And though 
there may always be an England, he was not 
sure that it would be the same England. 

Though not “another Berlin Diary, Shi- 
rer’s Midcentury Journey is a penetrating 
study of Europe in an age of conflict. It 
is not a reassuring book. Perhaps that is 
one reason why it should be read widely. 

WORDS AND PICTURES. By Wil- 
son Hicks. New York: Harper. 171 pp. 
$5. 

Photojournalism—words and pictures— 
have one significant purpose. That pur- 
pose is to achieve a oneness of communi- 
cative result, says Wilson Hicks. Words 
and pictures complement each other. 

This introduction to photojournalism by 
a former executive editor of Life is broader 
in its concept than books which have dealt 
with picture journalism and pictorial jour- 
nalism. First of all, he discusses the guid- 
ing principles of photojournalism and the 
birth of form. Then he examines the pic- 
ture editor’s work in one chapter and then 
the photographer—man and method. 

Not a textbook, this stimulating discus- 
sion is made more effective by the discussion 
of the photograph, the bibliography, and 
the excellent examples of photojournalism. 

BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 
1952. Edited by Lawrence Lariar. New 
York: Crown. $2.50. 

If you hanker for things lugubrious, don’t 
read Best Cartoons of the Year 1952. It 
can do more to liquidate melancholy than 
any antibiotic. It is something special in 
innocent merriment. 

Lariar has chosen 300 cartoons—each by 
a talented cartoonist. This year as always 
his collection is an invitation to laughter. 
These cartoons will stir up many a chuckle 
and guffaw in a land in which we enjoy 
freedom of laughter. 

GET THAT STORY. By John J. Flo- 
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herty. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 150 pp. 
$2.75. 

Subtitled “Journalism —Its Lore and 
Thrills,” this slender volume deals wholly 
with newspapers. Its main emphasis is on 
the editorial production of the weekly and 
daily. It is written primarily for young teen- 
agers, but is not an adequate introduction 
to careers in journalism. 

COLLEGE AND LIFE. By M.E. Ben- 
nett. New York: McGraw-Hill. 457 pp. 


$4.50. 
M. E. Bennett, psychologist of the Pasa- 


dena City colleges, has revised College and 
Life for the fourth time. First published 
about twenty years ago, it deals effectively 
with problems of self-discovery and self- 
direction. It has three major sections—liv- 
ing in college, learning in college, building 
a life. Any beginner in college should bene- 
fit by thoughtful study of this book. 

RADIO ENGLISH. By Florence Fel- 
ten French, William B. Levenson, Vera Co- 
ber Rockwell. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
368 pp. 

Will every large high school soon have 
a radio workshop? The authors of this 
lively book suggest the possibility. They 
say that it will have a place along with the 
newspaper and yearbook. 

Radio English deals with continuity in the 
radio program, news by radio, talk on the 
radio, the radio play, and television today. 
Each section has two to five chapters espe- 
cially written for the amateur. 

This well-written book is teachable and 
authoritative. It should interest beginners 
whether they seek careers in radio and tele- 
vision or not. It is without doubt a notable 
contribution to the teaching of the language 
arts in high school. 

A COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM. By Robert J. Havighurst and 
others. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 59 pp. $1.50. 

This 8-chapter educational monograph ex- 
amines the Community Youth Development 
Program as an experiment. It examines the 
problems involved, raising some interesting 
questions. Evaluation of the experiment will 
be difficult but nonetheless significant. 


A most laudatory article on the Director 
of the Association appeared in the January, 
1953, issue of The Interfaith Observer. It 
was written by Miss Gladys P. Graham, 
correspondent for the Associated Negro 
Press, who covers the CSPA Convention 
each year for the papers she represents. 
He secured a new title—“Youth Builder.” 


Letters... 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


portation. That one was held “by mail” 
as the program had been arranged. The 
talks were collected, published and mailed 
to all who had planned to attend. An en 
larged copy of the seal is being sent you, 
On it you will notice the date—“1925”, 
—Ed. 


eee 
Better School Publications 


We are preparing a textbook on second. 
ary school activities to be published this 
year. Is there anything you have to suggest 
that might make for better school publica. 
tions, and if so, will you so inform us? De 
you have literature that you send to schools 
interested in having their publications en. 
tered for criticism and rating?—T.B., Pa. 


It would take a small encyclopedia to 
answer this letter. However, we are fon 
warding files of The Review and the Bul. 
letin, the latter published by the Advisers 
Association, our four circulars covering 
the annual Yearbook Conference and 
Convention and the two Contests, to 
gether with the programs of these events, 
In addition, you will receive copies of the 
score books we use for rating the mage 
zines, newspapers, and yearbooks together 
with the elementary and duplicated scor 
ing books, Style Book and Proofreader 
Cards. We welcome any and all conti 
butions to the field of school activities 
and of school publications in particula. 
—Ed. 


roe ge 


Grandest Event 


The students and I are looking forward 
to what we consider the grandest event in 
the school year; many more students would 
like to go than I could possibly take. Our 
wishes go to you for a very successful and 
inspiring Convention. We can hardly wait 
to see the list of speakers! —C.R., N.Y. 


A Handbook of Activities and Services 
for Education-Industry Cooperation of th 
National Association of Manufacturers, tt 
views the accomplishments of 55 years i 
stimulating public interest in education and 
lists the general and specific objectives a 
the Association in relation to education 
dustry cooperation. Copies may be obtained 
from NAM’s Education Department, #4 
West 49th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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In the TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS TOURNAMENT, which will be 
held at Temple University on April 22 un- 
der the direction of Prof. Joseph C. Carter, 


students will compete for prizes in news- 








writing, sports interviewing, radio news car- 





tooning, editorial writing, press photography, 





copyreading, and page make-up. This year, 
the ninth in the series, schools will be lim- 





ited to five representatives each. Because 
of the demand, the number of schools in- 
vited to participate has been extended from 
55 to 70. Participation is limited to schools 
in the Middle Atlantic Area. Two hon- 
orary awards will be made during the tour- 
nament. One will be to an Adviser who, in 
the opinion of his fellow Advisers, has made 
an outstanding contribution to school jour- 
nalism. The other will go to an outstand- 
ing professional journalist. 
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ILLINOIS STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION reports a mem- 
bership of 212 schools of which 91 repre- 
sent yearbooks. A course especially designed 
for teachers serving as publications Advisers 
is being offered by the University in its 
Extension department. The first such course 
began the 11th of February at Mt. Vernon 

_ with I. W. Cole, assistant to the Director 
of the School of Journalism and Communi- 
cations, in charge. The High School Jour- 
nalist, in its January issue also carried an 
interesting story by Prof. Lawrence Murphy 
of the School of Journalism on the effect 
of Webster’s Dictionary on early journalism. 
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The fourth annual Collegian Press Con- 
vention for Junior High and Elementary 
school publications was held on January 17 
under the auspices of the Collegian, the 
newspaper of the Baltimore, Md., City Col- 
lege. Writing tournaments, clinics, MARY- 
LAND SCHOLASTIC PRESS, and Ad- 
visers meetings were featured at the morn- 
ing session. In the afternoon, clinics were 
conducted on writing for radio and tele- 
vision, school news, bureaus, news photog- 
taphy, and school public relations. Reports 
on the rating of the newspapers which had 
been submitted at an earlier date were also 
made during the Convention and awards of 
trophies and certificates were presented to 
the winning schools and individuals. The 
entire Collegian staff worked to make this 
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With the School Press Associations .... 





meeting a success. It was under the gen- 
eral charge of James C. Leonhart, the Ad- 
viser to the Collegian, and to Rosalie M. 
Lephardt, a member of the staff. 


Cros 


THE SCHOLASTIC PRESS GUILD 
OF CHICAGO will hold an all-day work- 
shop at Evanston Township High School on 
February 28. Clarence Hach of the host 
school is in general charge of the program 
and will be a speaker on Newspaper Make- 
up and Headlines. Miss Alice Rape of the 
Austin High School, Chicago, is in charge 
of the writing contest. Among the other 
featured speakers are Mrs. Lydell Stearns 
and Gail Burkett, Evanston poets, and Rob- 
ert Boyd, president of the National Press 
Photographers Association and photographer 
for the Milwaukee Journal. 


ft F 


The School Reporter of the PACIFIC 
SLOPE SCHOOL PRESS outlines in the 
current issue the plans for the Sixth Annual 
All-Coast Press Clinic to be held on Feb- 
ruary 20-21 at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. State conferences for high 
school journalists have been held at the Uni- 
versity since 1920 but PSSP, started in 1948 
as a regional press association, has reached 
a membership of 380 schools scattered 
through Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. It is under the direction of Prof. 
Howard M. Brier. 


a 


ESSPA for January, the journal of the 
EMPIRE STATE SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, has an interesting center 
page spread to illustrate the best in modern 
makeup for a student publication. It was 
prepared by C. Wesley Brewster and David 
M. Norton of the School of Journalism at 
Syracuse University. Each story is devoted 
to the lesson it teaches but arranged in such 
a manner as to make an attractive and com- 
plete front page for a paper. Another ar- 
ticle of interest in an ever-changing world 
of school publications is that on “Want To 
Go Offset?” by Mrs. Margaret C. Clark 
of the Henry B. Endicott Junior High 
School, Endicott, N. Y. This is a topic of 
increasing interest to all Advisers and staff 
members and Mrs. Clark covers it fully and 
well. 


Coming Events... 


12-14 March—Twenty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention CSPA, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 

19 March—Milwaukee County Elemen- 
tary Press Association, Washington School, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

5 April—Annual Convention and Writ- 
ing Tournament, Maryland Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

April—(date not determined) —Arkansas 
High School Press Association, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

10-11 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 

17-18 April—Florida Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

18 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

23-24 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S.C. 

25 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

1 May—Georgia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Spring of 1953 (date not determined) — 
East Tennessee Press Association, Knoxville 
Catholic High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

1953 — (date not determined) — New 

Mexico Scholastic Press Association, Las 
Vegas, N.M. 
May, 1953 — (Date not determined) — 
New England Scholastic Press Association, 
School of Public Relations, Boston Univer- 
sity. 


An increasing number of college and uni- 
versity newspaper, magazine and yearbook 
editors and faculty members in charge of 
student publications are making inquiry 
about the Association and requesting per- 
mission to enroll their publications in the 
Contests. This Association has classifications 
for junior colleges, schools of education and 
colleges and universities whose major ob- 
jective is the training of teachers. From the 
pressure without, coming largely from men 
and women who have become familiar with 
the work of the CSPA in secondary schools, 
it is only a question of time and facilities 
before the Association will be required to 


make a decision as to the extent of its 
coverage. 
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Ohio University Will Conduct 


Workshop on School Publications 


a HE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
at Ohio University will hold its eighth 
annual Workshop on High School Publica- 
tions at Athens on June 22-27, Prof. L. J. 
Hortin, director of the Ohio University 
School of Journalism, has announced. 

“The five and one-half day session is 
planned to assist high school students and 
advisers in editing and directing their school 
papers, magazines and yearbooks,” Mr. 
Hortin said. “All phases of high school 
journalism will be stressed—business man- 
agement; editing of yearbooks, newspapers 
and magazines; mimeographed publications; 
photography, and radio journalism.” 

A special daily session is scheduled for 
advisers. The week’s program will include 
shop talks, round tables, demonstrations, 
lectures, exhibits, and panel criticism. 

In charge of the various sequences will 
be the following: L. J. Hortin, director; A. 
T. Turnbull, assistant professor of Journal- 
ism, Ohio University; Ira C. Sayre, East 
Liverpool High School; Miss Verda Evans, 
East High, Cleveland; Miss Virginia Follin, 
John Adams High, Cleveland; Russell 
Baird, assistant professor of Journalism, 
Ohio University; Miss Isabelle Work, as- 
sistant professor of Space Arts, Ohio Uni- 
versity; Charles Smith, assistant professor of 
Design, Ohio University; E. J. Koestner, 
Brookville High School; Clarence White, 
visiting lecturer in photography, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

Inaugurated in 1946 as a “conference,” 
the annual event has grown into a five and 
one-half day workshop. Last year 310 
“workshoppers” from 90 high schools at- 
tended the session. 

“There will be plenty of fun and recrea- 
tion for everyone,” Mr. Hortin said, “in- 
cluding a tea and reception at President 
Baker’s home, picnics, swimming, picture 
shows, parties, outdoor sports, square dances, 
and a graduation banquet.” 

Workshop officials are requesting editors 
and advisers to send copies of their publica- 
tions in advance if they wish them to be 
analyzed prior to the Workshop. Individual 
analysis and criticism will be available for 
all publications during the session. 

The visiting students and advisers will 
again publish model newspapers during the 
session this year—The Streamliner, a mim- 
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eographed newspaper, and The Workshop- 
per, a letterpress publication. 

Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi, 
men’s and women’s professional journalism 
fraternities, will serve as guides for the 
young journalists during their stay on the 
campus. 

Requests for reservations should be sent 
to Prof. L. J. Hortin, Director of the School 
of Journalism, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 


News and Notes... 


This will be the twentieth consecutive year 
in which Mrs. Frances K. Ryan, now Ad- 
viser to the Criterion, the newspaper of the 
Central High School, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
attended the CSPA Convention with mem- 
bers of her staff and participated in the 
program. 

a 

Miss Helen A. Topham, for a number 
of years Adviser to the Warrior of the 
Wildwood, N.J., High School, is now com- 
pleting work for her Ph.D., at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Her place has been 
taken by Mrs. W. J. McAndrew. 

fo ee 

“Journalism: ragged and underfed Step- 
child” by Dorothy Cathell of the Abington, 
Pa., High School, which appeared in the 
December, 1952, issue of Clearing House, 
is one of the most factual and provocative 
articles on the place of the student publi- 
cation in the average school that has ever 
come to our attention. It is by all means 
a “must” to be read and enjoyed—if a 
recital of such facts can be enjoyable—and 
then, if possible, slipped onto the desk of 
the most influential administrator in the 
system. It is hoped copies may be obtained 
for wider distribution or permission secured 
to reproduce it in quantity. 

Fae 

Two schoolboys, Bruce Evatt and Curtis 
Fielder, edit and publish the only newspaper 
in the town of Wayne, Okla., according 
to Sooner State Press, the weekly publica- 
tion of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Oklahoma. It is a weekly 
mimeographed paper, charging $1 a page 
for advertising and 20 cents a month for 
subscriptions, delivered. 









Blind Teacher 


(Continued from Page 5) 
like eyes. Students aid only in the pro 
jection. 

Besides spending as many out-of-school 
hours as he can with his wife, and his pre. 


school daughter and son, Mr. Elfbrandt 
finds time to participate in professional and 









community activities. 

“Bud,” as he is popularly known through. 
out adult circles in Spokane, belongs to the 
public relations committee of the Spokane 








Education Association and is a Spokane area 





director of the classroom teacher unit of 

the Washington Education Association, 
Recently, he was elected to the board of 

the American Legion, Post No. 9, Spokane, 








As chairman of the post’s education com. 





mittee, Mr. Elfbrandt provided Legion. 





naire speakers for public school programs 





Armistice day. Currently, he is working 





on another post project, an Americanism 





essay project in connection with Boys’ and 
Girls’ Week. A fluent speaker himself, Mr. 
Elfbrandt is called upon frequently to talk 


at many service club meetings. 








At one time, he was president of the Kit 
titas County Blind Association. He served 
as secretary of the Washington State Asso 
ciation of the Blind one term. 

In 1952, Mr. Elfbrandt received the top 
award offered by the Spokane Junior Cham 
ber of Commerce. This outstanding citizen 
ship award was made on the basis of an 











individual’s contribution to the community 





during the year. 
N SPEAKING of the success he has 
with his student staff, Mr. Elfbrande 


said, “Praise is a valuable tool. Pupils ar 








eager to improve. We go over each issu 
of the Gazette, and I compliment pupib 
who have written good stories and headlines, 
or who have planned effective layouts. Thes 
we go into the things that need improve 
ment. We find valuable help in the CSPA 
Review and advisers’ bulletins.” 

His principal, the school secretary who 
cuts the stencils for the school paper, stt 
dents, and teachers at the Garfield receiv 
praise from Mr. Elfbrandt, who said 
“Without the friendliness and understané 
ing of all of these people, my work as# 
teacher and an adviser would not be # 
















pleasant.” 

The Gazette attained city-wide distinctio 
when the Spokane Education Association 
awarded it first place in an American Edt 
cation Week contest for local elementafy 
newspapers. 
















The School Press Revie 
















Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here's “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 





¢ a Medal designed by artists and 


made in gold finish 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter . . . 

















to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 
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The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 


or three weeks after orders are placed. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 









Figures quoted in parentheses ( 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 















has 

andt 

5 art Official Style Book, 20c (30c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35c¢ (50c). 

issue Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
upil School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

kai Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals (NEW), 50c (75c). 








CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 
CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 


CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 
$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical Analysis—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 
test fees). 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Your Invitation to Participate 


IN THE 


29th Annual C.S.P.A. Convention 
March 12-13-14, 1953 


5 Columbia University, New York City 


J 
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School Publications Stimulate Creative Effort 


OU ARE INVITED TO THE TWENTY- 
NINTH ANNIVERSARY CONVEN- 
TION of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, the largest convention of editors in the world, 
to learn the latest and best ways of improving your 
publication. There will be offered a series of more 
than 150 meetings, conferences and discussions 


during a three-day period for student editors and 
faculty advisers of newspapers, magazines and 
yearbooks. Professional journalists and outstand- 
ing members of the school publication field will 
deliver talks and give advice designed to meet the 
needs of the student press. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12 


9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Low Library Rotunda 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
The Evening hours are free 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Association Meeting 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 
11:30 ALM.—Luncheon Period Begins 

12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 


For circulars and additional information, write: 


3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
Faculty Club 

3:30 P.M.—-Sectional Meetings 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholastic 

a Associations—By Invitation, Men’s Faculty 


Clu 


The Evening hours are free 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics : 

10:15-11:00 ALM~—Youth Forum, International Broadcast—Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Ballroom 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special | 
Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention 
Birthday Cake Ceremony q 


The Convention Adjourns 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 








